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We are in possession of a copy of the Requiem, without Sussmayer’s addi- 
tions, published by John André, of Vienna, and professing to be a fac-simile of 
the MSS. that Mozart left. It consists of the movements Requiem A’ternam, 
Kyrie eleison, Dies ire, Tuba mirum, Rex tremende, Recordare, Confutatis, Lacry- 
mosa, Domine Jesu, and Hostias. In all these movements, except the Lacrymosa, 
the vocal parts and fundamental bass are perfect: the accompaniments are in 
general merely indicated. In the first movement, Requiem fternam, they are 
given much fuller than elsewhere, though with frequent breaks. In the allegro 
Kyrie eleison there is barely a note. In the Dies ire, the first and second violins 
and tenors begin with the voices, but break off at the fifth or sixth bar; after 
which we have nothing but the first violin, which is tolerably complete. In the 
( Tuba mirum there is nothing till the close at the words “Cum vix justus sit 
securus,’”’ where the violins and tenors are scored for the last nine or ten bars. 
In the Rex tremende the first violin part only; which is perfect. In the Recor- 
dare, seven bars for the wind instruments, followed by seven for the stringed— 
then a break. Bars thirty-three to thirty-seven, scored for first violin. Bars | 
sixty-eight to seventy-nine for the same: and the last four bars for the violins. 
In the Confutatis the first violin part only and complete. In the Lacrymosa, two 
bars of violins and tenor ; then six bars of voices and ground bass, when the i 
whole breaks off. In the Domine Jesu, about the twelve last bars for first violin. 
In the Hostias, two bars at the beginning, and about eleven at the conclusion. 

It appears, then, that the other movements, including the beautiful Benedictus, 
are to be attributed to Sussmayer, to whom much praise also is due for his 
masterly development of the accompaniments, with the aid of very meagre hints 
and indications. 
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THE MOZART CONTROVERSY. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Mr. Epitor,—Your leash of heretical scribblers will no doubt meet with 
adequate castigation from experienced whipsters ; though I cannot wield the pro- 
fessional knout, perhaps you will allow me to flick a little with the sixpenny 
thong of an amateur; having just a sufficient smattering of science to enable me 
to distinguish those who understand what they write about from those who do 
not: and a shrewd persuasion that Messrs. Maurel, Indagator, and Brown 
belong to the latter category. 

M. Maurel’s article appears to me by far the least deserving attention of the 
three ; it is nothing but a tissue of bold assertions, flippant queries, and unwar- 
ranted conclusions, strung together with an affectation of precise logical ar- 
rangement which is absolutely farcical. As there is little probability that he 
will make one proselyte, it would be a waste of time and space to stultify his 
paragraphs in detail—one word, however, on “ popular success,” which he con- 
siders the great criterion of excellence. 

Much misapprehension is caused by taking the word “ public” in a general 
sense, without regarding partitive distinctions. Thus there is a separate public 
in each individual country, and necessarily much variance in. their respective 
opinions. Now in Germany, Mozart is idolized; in England, regarded with 
high admiration; in Italy he has never been popular; in France, where mere- 
tricious brilliancy has always queened it over sober and chastened splendour, he 
cuts a sorry figure. But a more important division of the musical public, is that 
of the learned and unlearned, the esoteries and exoteries ; and in no country 
whatever have J yet heard a perfectly educated musician call Mozart second-rate. 
Music, like all other arts, not only demands a long apprenticeship from its 
aspiring professors, but also a certain quantum of study and cultivation from 
those who merely wish to judge of what has been done by others, and to appre- 
ciate the more recondite beauties of great works. Yet in music and politics 
this axiom is ever forgotten; and as every body who reads the leaders in the 
Times and Chronicle fancies himself qualified to decide on the destinies of a 
nation, so the owner of an ear that can just distinguish ‘‘ God save the King ” 
from “ Nancy Dawson,” will be found passing summary judgments on oratorios, 
symphonies, fugues, and the most scientific efforts of the contrapuntist. 

The fancy for depreciating Mozart is not new. Mr. Brown may have fought 
“ single-handed against overwhelming numbers” of his own acquaintance, but 
he is only one of a very numerous sect—the sect of Rossinists. Thousands 
have been dazzled and confounded by the brilliant coruscations of that meteor— 
the fairest stars in the musical firmament have seemed to pale their fire before 
it. This enthusiasm has passed away with many. Those who estimate music 
independently of stage accessories and artistical embellishments, have found that 
the Rossinian stuff will not hold water, the texture is too flimsy—others have 
given him up as an incorrigible mannerist—others have seceded, from his inca- 
pacity in sacred music—others from his plagiarisms—all give him up as a general 
musician, finding him nowhere but in the theatre. Still there will remain a 
very large class of permanent devotees; justly assigning him supremacy in the 
opera buffa, and duly estimating his many splendid specimens of impassioned 
serious writing, though alloyed with the besetting sin of the eternal triplets. 

His overtures have very little solidity. Mr. Brown will excuse my borrowing one 
of his sweeping clauses respecting Mozart’s masses and symphonies, and opining, 
which I do conscientiously, that the overture to the Zauberfléte is worth the 
whole lot. * That to Tuncredi is despicable, and the Barbiere not much better. 
The identity of their construction is really curious. I am bound, however, to 
make an exception in his last and best overture to his last and best opera, 
Guillaume Tell; and the thought of this charming work makes me regret any 
thing that resembles asperity in my remarks—if such there be, it is directed not 
so much against a most fascinating composer, as against his fanatic admirers 
that will not rest content with his own proper glory, but strive to pluck the 
laurels from a loftier head. 
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It may be said that I am not meeting the question so as to grapple with it at 
once. If Mozart can be shown to have written a first-rate work in every de- 
partment, then surely is he a first-rate composer. 

It is really superfluous to speak of his symphonies: I borrow the expression 
of a great organist when I say that they reach the very acme of perfection, He 
has improved upon and excelled Haydn; and if Beethoven has produced more 
electrifying effects, they are attributable to his eccentricity and more fiery tem- 
perament. 

His quartetts and chamber-pieces have ever been the delight of musicians, 
and would be unrivalled without Beethoven. 

In sacred writing he is at least equal to Haydn; the Masses Nos. 1 and 12 
are unquestionably first-rate works—and so is the Requiem as far as it goes. 
Yet we are told that this is given up by his most bigotted devotees. What will 
the Gresham professor say to this? Again, who but Mozart could have written 
the Cantata of Davidde Penitente ? 

The stage only remains, and I shall conclude with a few words in vindication 
of the often-disputed supremacy of Don Giovanni. Independently of the charm 
of the music, it appears to me to possess individual beauties, unshared by any 
other opera whatever: thus it resembles a play of Shakspeare, or scenes of real 
life, where the laughers and weepers are constantly jostling each other, and all 
the characters are finely discriminated in the music allotted to them. The strains 
of the simple unsophisticated peasant girl differ toto clo from the grander style 
of the high-souled Donna Anna ; and the tender complaints of Elvira are distinct 
from both. Leporello’s bass is much more buffo than the Don’s; the tenor is 
alone in his glory; and the accents of the Statue seem scarcely of this earth. 

Au reste, it contains more real melody than three or four modern Italian 
operas; if this appear startling, let it be remembered that much vocal writing 
by Bellini, Donnizetti, and others, cannot be called original melody—but merely 
a stringing together of hackneyed phrases of Italian song, in different permuta- 
tions and combinations. Mr. Brown tells us there is nothing deserving the 
name of a chorus. Ifthe opera had what it has not, it could not have what it 
has; and had there been more choruses, there would have been fewer delicious 
duos, trios, and quartetts; and which of them could we have spared? But 
what does he call the finale to the first act, unequalled in operatic music? And 
the original opera ends with a grand fugue, which is sacrificed to the éclat of a 
firework termination. 

Its scientific treasures were such as to astonish the musical world of the day 
and strike the poor Italians with utter bewilderment. We are now so familiar 
in the science as to read of this with surprise—but let us never forget the then 
state of the musical drama, and its great subsequent advancement, nearly all of 
which is due to Mozart. To the sticklers for dramatic effect, which is now-a- 
days all-in-all, let me point out scenes which have never been surpassed, viz. all 
the introduction—the finale to the first act—and the whole of the statue scenes. 

One word more as to his want of originality, which is the strangest charge of 
all. What and from whom has he borrowed? Again, he appears to Mr. Brown 
to vacillate between different schools; but the reality is, that no composer was 
less of a mannerist ; and, therefore, he has few direct imitators—notwithstand- 
ing which, isolated passages without number have been purloined without scruple 
or acknowledgment. 

In a word, he appears to me not only a first-rate composer, but first-rate in 
every branch, and I am not aware that this can be said of any other writer than 
Beethoven. Your’s &c., VINDEX. 





To the Editor of the Musical World. 


S1r,—Never till now has it ever been doubted but Mozart had reached the 
highest summit of musical fame as a composer. His great dramatic efforts, the Don 
Giovanni, Idomeneo, Figaro, La Clemenza di Tito, and Die Zauberflite, have never 
been surpassed. Where will the musician find any operas by other composers 
superior to these, leaving Paisiello, Sacchini, and all the other ini’s, as well as 
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etti’s, out of the question. Let us look to Gluck, Beethoven, Weber, Meyer- 
beer, Spohr, &c. 

Are Gluck’s Alceste, Iphigenia, &c., superior ?—No. 

Are they equal }—With regard to dramatic character they are ; but in no other 
respect are they ; yet Gluck ranks high. ; 

Are Weber’s Der Freyschutz, Eurianthe, and Oberon equal to Mozart's operas ? 
—Yes ; but not superior. Granting that—then poor Weber is a first-rate artist. 
Alas! had he lived, what might he not have written! In constitutional forma- 
tion they were alike; both melancholy, both died of a similar malady. Their me- 
lodies and vigorous harmonies penetrate the heart, and it will be long ere they 
are forgotten. 

Are Beethoven’s Egmont and Fidelio superior ?—No. 

Are they equal ?—Yes. 

In what?—In everything. Granted; then Beethoven is a fitst-rate composer. 

Are Meyerbeer’s Il Crociato, the Huguenots, Robert, &c., superior ?—No. 

Are they equal ?—No. 

In what are they not equal ?—In beautiful and expressive melody ; in general 
dramatic character. Then Meyerbeer is not equal to Mozart. 

Are Spohr’s Faust and Jessonda superior to Mozart’s ?>—No. 

Are they equal ?—No. 

In what are they not so?—In beauty and unity of melody. In simple ma- 
jesty, Spohr’s harmonies are too chromatic—too elaborate ; you are no sooner 
in one key than you are in another; there is a want of simplicity and keeping 
in Spohr’s works which are always to be found in Mozart’s operas. We must 
have just enough of the spice of German harmony to relish the constant succes- 
sion of sweet melody—just such are Mozart’s. We will leave Rossini out of the 
question. With the single exception of the Guillaume Tell, his other operas are 
deficient in character : he unites pretty melodies to pathetic words, and vice versd, 
and constantly repeats himself—not so Mozart. Paer, Mayer, and Winter are 
fine writers; but far inferior to Mozart. Where then, M. Jules Maurel, will 
you find his superior in dramatic composition ?—No where. Then Mozart is at the 
head of dramatic composers. With regard to Haydn, his fame rests on the 118 
symphonies and the Creation, as much as Mozart’s does upon his operas and the 
sublime Requiem. Compared to Mozart, Haydn wants dignity ; he has a constant 
succession of beautiful and pretty melodies, but he has not that tenderness, that 
melancholy, which is the indescribable charm in Mozart’s writing. What think ye 
of this, M. Jules Maurel? Where are there to be found his compeers in this? 
Except Beethoven and Weber, and occasionally Haydn, I know of none. 

With regard to sacred music, his Masses, Litanies, Motetts, Requiems, &c., 
are there any that are superior, leaving Handel and S. Bach out of the question ? 
Look to his contemporaries and later writers in this style: he is not equalled by 
any composer since his time, except Haydn, and that only in the Masses. 
Mozart’s 1, 2, 3, 12, 13, 16, are fine specimens in this style. Professors say 
*‘ one of Haydn's is worth the whole lot,” but they forget the simple fact, that, 
from their sublimity they have been so constant in use in the Catholic service, 
that they are, to use a common phrase, actually worn out. And so will Haydn’s 
masses be worn out, if they are not beginning to be so already ; those most in 
use are Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 16. There are one or two that cannot be used, 
except portions, in the service, particularly No. 8, Alla Breve, on account of the 
words being jumbled together to make it short. Wéith regard to Motetts, what 
can: be finer than the Ne Pulvis, and one or two others of Mozart’s ? 

What say you to the Requiem, M. Jules Maurel? Where will you find any 
requiem to compare to Mozart’s? You assert Cherubini’s is superior. I deny 
it. The Requiem of Cherubini is of a totally different character, and although 
fine—nay, sublime—is not equal to Mozart’s. But you say it has not yet been 
proved to be Mozart’s. Whose is it then ?—Not Sussmayer’s. Are you aware, 
M. Maurel, that the original MS. has been discovered, the whole in Mozart’s 
hand-writing, which has been bought for the Imperial Library at the price of 
480 francs? I assert that the whole will ‘be found to be Mozart’s, and nota 
motive by any other master. I think you will find, M. Jules Maurel, that 
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Mozart’s Quintetts and Quartetts are equal, if not superior to Haydn and Bee- 
thoven. 

With regard to his pianoforte works, they were written under such a variety 
of circumstances, that a comparison ought not to be taken into account. Much, 
nay a great deal, has been written to suit the music-seller; yet how much is 
there that is truly beautiful music. To conclude, I maintain, M. Jules Maurel, 
that Mozart is a great composer in dramatic, sacred, symphonic, quintett, quar- 
tett, trio, and pianoforte music. He has majesty, simplicity, character, and 
unity, in all his passages. He has not the gaiety of some, but he has more 
melancholy—the soul of music ; and he never repeats himself.—Yours, &c., 
JOSEPH WARREN. 





FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM AMSTERDAM. 
(From the German of C. Kossmaly.) 
Continued from page 303. 

LETTER V. 


After M. Ernst, the concerts of W. P. C. de Vrugt gave me abundant matter 
for manifold reflections on art. When I heard this gentleman for the first time 
(in the Felix-meritis concerts) a sensation came over me like that which is always 
felt when one feels that one’s high-raised expectations are not only not realized, 
but are considerably lowered by one’s own personal knowledge and conviction. 
Our notions of this tenor singer had been raised so exceedingly high by these 
faithful and unwearied guardians of his greatness and celebrity—the Dutch 
journals, who from the most laudable patriotism have their mouths always full 
of him, that the real merit, artistical value, and talent of the vocalist seemed in- 
considerable and unimportant. 

The panegyrists style M. Vrugt sometimes an “ art-sanctified”’ master of 
song, to whom the president’s chair of all living tenors must unquestionably be 
given—sometimes the hero of song—the crown of tenors. According to their 
opinion, fate has played but a mother-in-law’s part to the rest of Europe ; Italy, 
France, Germany, Hungary, are, as far as regards art, still in a state of semi- 
barbarism, and have at best very mediocre insignificant singers, while in Holland 
alone, the muse of superfine singing has manifested herself in the person of 
M. Vrugt. How will this thunder in the ears of all the pitiful foreign singers, 
your Rubini, Donnizetti, Lablache, Wild, Haizinger, Rosner, Breiting, Wurda, 
Eichberger, and fright them from their comfortable security! It was here that I 
first learned that M. Vrugt, on account of his beautiful voice, his fine and rare 
talents deserved ‘an European celebrity.” We will now look a little closer 
to see how far M. Vrugt is actually entitled to these somewhat hyperbolical 
laudations. Unquestionably he has been endowed by nature with a most noble 
organ, one of the most singularly fine voices, but I have not been able to con- 
vince myself that his natural talents have been properly applied and duly culti- 
vated by real serious study. M. Vrugt does not sing as a musician—as an artist— 
but only as one of nature’s favourites, who, although he often succeeds by a sort 
of chance or instinct, cannot always conceal his deficiency in theoretical know- 
ledge, his want of sound school and method. How otherwise could M. Vrugt 
have been guilty of such a tasteless overloaded style, so many unfitting ornaments 
altogether at variance with the character of a composition, and in short of such 
a mass of offences against good taste as he has allowed himself e. g., in the aria 
from Paer’s Achilles, which he bedizened with so much foreign ornament, such a 
quantity of shreds and spangles that I was hardly able to recognize it in its 
strange fashion. ‘‘ The master,” says Jean Paul, “ is shown by his restraints,” 
and the more taste a singer has, the more genuine his artistical education, so 
much.the more will he be economical and careful with his flourishes and embel- 
lishments—those spices of music. Least of all will he be possessed by such ridi- 
culous vanity as to take a composition which is acknowledged to be good, and 
has proceeded from the mature artistical deliberation of its composer, in which 
nothing is by chance, nothing indifferent, but all is for an end and purpose ; and 
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then arbitrarily to try to make this work more beautiful than it can be or need 
to he. 

For such modifications, such arbitrary variations of notes, and even phrases, 
and in fact, for all other innovations, a deep initiation into the laws and secrets 
of harmony is requisite, and even then they are hazardous without a sufficient 
cesthetical intuition, because a single additional note may alter the whole cha- 
racter and expression of a work, and thus compromise the original designs of the 
composer. The following passage from the life of Rubini deserves particular 
attention—* his discretion in the use of ornaments is now-a-days worthy of 
admiration.” The value of such discretion cannot be set too high, as we cer- 
tainly have a right to suppose that the great composers, such as Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Weber, Gluck, Spontini, Mehul, Paer, Cherubini, were at least as ca- 
pable as the singers of introducing ornaments into their works, and when they 
omitted doing so, we may fairly conjecture that such men acted from excellent 
reasons, and a matured plan, which, by singers of distinction, will be honoured 
and regarded, and not flung aside from a hankering after fancied improvements, 
or for the sake of an awkward, unfitting novelty. 

M. Vrugt has another bad custom, namely that of too much forcing his organ, 
which is naturally melodious, and of great compass, whereby an unpleasant 
sound is produced, and the limits of artistical beauty are passed; he has been 
guilty of this fault at many concerts where, in duets, he has not only sung down, 
but screamed down his fellow-vocalist. Further, his manner of doubling and dis- 
torting many vowels and syllables in his singing, and thus doing violence to the 
euphony of the words, the rhythm of the musical phrases, and the general ex- 
pression is greatly to be blamed. I do not for a moment doubt that the distin- 
guished vocal talents of M. Vrugt, by serious study, will succeed in over- 
coming these faults and improprieties which are the result of a method already 
antiquated and declining, that is, if ever he get so far as to acknowledge the de- 
fects I have named as existing in himself. 

Amsterdam, May, 1839. 

(The sixth letter will follow.) 





THE NORWICH FESTIVAL. 


[Having been disappointed in our expected report of the Norwich Musical 


Festival, we are under the necessity of giving an abridgment of one furnished 
by a gentleman to whom we have been indebted for some able articles in former 
numbers.—Ep. M. W.] 


The arrangement of the performances at this festival differs from that of any other at 
which we have been present. They almost uniformly commence on the Tuesday morning ; 
on which day, and the two following, there are performances of sacred music in the 
morning, and miscellaneous concerts in the evening; while the entertainments of the 
concluding day (Friday) consist of an oratorio in the morning and a ball in the 
evening. On the present occasion, the festival commenced with a concert on Tuesday 
evening; the morning, as well as Monday, having been devoted to a general rehearsal. 
This arrangement is attended with the sacrifice of one of the morning performances, and 
must therefore, in so far as its proceeds would have gone, be attended with a loss to the 
public charities. But this is much more than counterbalanced by its advantages; for it 
goes far to obviate a difficulty in the preparations for the whole performances, which has 
hitherto appeared to us insurmountable. In speaking of musical festivals, we have had 
frequent occasion to notice, as an excuse for many imperfections and crudities, the 
impossibility of having sufficient rehearsals: and it has often occurred to us that when 
the diffusion of musical taste and knowledge shall render the public ear more fastidious 
than it has yet become, this circumstance will be fatal to these noble entertainments. 
To bring together an immense body of vocal and instrumental performers, not only from 
the metropolis, but from various parts of the country ; to assemble these, for the first time, 
on a Monday morning, and to imagine that, after a confused and hurried trial of as many 
things as they can accomplish at one bout, the performers can be in a condition to get 
through, with even decent accuracy, a tenth part of the immense mass of music of all 
sorts, and in all styles—a great deal of it of the most complicated and arduous character 
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—is to imagine a vain thing, which never can be realized. Now, the arrangement of the 
Norwich committee, by appropriating two whole days instead of one, is productive of 
incaleulable benefit; for, in the course of these two days, most diligently employed, a 
great variety of the most essential pieces has been rehearsed—studied we may say—with 
a degree of care and deliberation which we have never before witnessed on any similar 
occasion. The example thus set will, we trust, be followed in the management of future 
festivals; indeed, it must be followed; for if they do not keep pace with the increasing 
taste and intelligence of the public, they will assuredly decay. 

St. Andrew’s-hall, Norwich, possesses a locale for great musical performances which 
yields to none in the kingdom. In London there is no music-hall worthy of a moment’s 
comparison with it. 'The new Town-hall of Birmingham may be equal to it, but is cer- 
tainly not superior. By means of its spacious galleries, the Birmingham hall, we should 
suppose, must be capable of holding a larger audience: though this may be doubtful, as 
the want of galleries is, perhaps, compensated by the greater area of the hall. In 
grandeur and picturesque appearance, St. Andrew’s-hall has decidedly the advantage. 
It was in ancient times the nave of an immense monastic edifice; and two rows of beau- 
tiful Gothie pillars run along it lengthwise, supporting its lofty roof, like the pillars which 
form the aisles of a cathedral. But the space behind these pillars is quite open, and 
occupied by sloping seats, which rise to a considerable height, and are as convenient for 
sight and hearing as those in any other part of the hall. This fine room is enriched by 
many portraits (some of them fine ones) of dignitaries and worthies connected with the 
city, and the county of Norfolk. The orchestra, at one end, has a most imposing effect, 
and is arranged with great judgment, and in a manner different from that generally 
adopted. The conductor’s place is in the centre, close behind the principal singers, who 
are ranged in front. The organ-keys are brought forward so that the organist is seated 
facing the conductor, and within two or three feet of him, so that they can communicate 
with each other by the slightest sign or even whisper. In like manner, the leader, 
instead of being a great way back, is immediately behind the organist, and closely sur- 
rounded by a body-guard of principal instruments—the principal second violin, tenor, 
violoncello, and double-bass ; while the most important wind instruments are also brought 
near the conductor. Such, too, is the general form of the orchestra, that every per- 
former, even in its remotest parts (choristers included), has the conductor fully in view, 
and is under his inspection. Spohr expressed great satisfaction with this arrangement, 
and was especially pleased at the rehearsal, when, on taking his place as conductor, he 
found himself in such close communication with the organist—an advantage which, it 
seems, he had never before enjoyed. 

The prominent feature of the festival was the performance of Spohr’s last oratorio, 
Calvary, under the direction of the illustrious composer himself. His presence appeared 
to excite great interest ; an interest produced not only by his reputation as an artist, but 
by his character and manners. The disinterested spirit he exhibited on the present oc- 
casion was very striking, and not likely to be often imitated. When he accepted the in- 
vitation of the committee, instead of making stipulations about terms, as is usual in such 
cases (and the terms which he might well have demanded would be no trifle), he merely 
observed that the journey was a long and expensive one, and that he hoped the com- 
mittee would not allow him to be out of pocket by it. He is a very tall and stout man, 
with a noble head, a pleasing aspect, and a presence in which much simple dignity is 
engagingly blended with gentleness and modesty. In his mamner of directing an orchestra 
he is a’ model; blending firmness with good temper, and exacting the utmost accuracy 
from every performer, without ever, by word, look, or gesture, wounding the feelings of 
any one. He is, consequently, idolised by the members of the orchestra, who strain every 
nerve to please him. 

The clergyman who preached in the cathedral on Sunday, delivered a sermon against 
the Festival, described on all hands as singularly intemperate. He especially levelled 
his attack against Spohr’s oratorio, and the composer, who was present, and whom he per- 
sonally apostrophised. The reverend gentleman described the oratorio of Calvary as pro- 
fane and irreligious, not only in in its general subject, but in particular passages ; referring 
as an instance, to the language used by the aecusers of Christ before Pilot’s tribunal. A 
more absurd objection cannot easily be imagined; for every word uttered by these ac- 
ceusers is taken from Holy Writ, and all that the eomposer has done is to clothe it with the 
most impressive accents. As to the subject of the oratorio, it is the same as that of The 
Messiah—of the Tod Jesu (death of Jesus) of Graun—of the Passione (the Passion of 
our Saviour) of Sebastian Bach, Haydn, and ‘other composers—and of The Mount of 
Olives of Beethoven. It has never been understood that this holy theme was desecrated 
by the genius of these great masters; and, assuredly, none of them has done less to dese- 
crate it than their illustrious successor, whom the preacher made the object of his cen- 
sure. There is nothing uncommon in sermons against musical festivals being preached 
on the eve of their commencement ; but the singularity in the present instance was, that 
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the sermon was preached in the cathedral, and before the Bishop of Norwich, who (along 
with many other clergymen) is one of the vice-presidents of the festival. 

The entire vocal and instrumental band consisted of 400 performers. The chorus was 
composed of 80 trebles, 50 altos, 64 tenors, and 74 basses, in all, 268; and these were 
furnished almost entirely by the town and neighbourhood—a striking proof of the flou- 
rishing state of choral music in that part of England. 

The selection of music at the first concert was excellent; the pieces for the most part 
being of sterling merit, and yet calculated to suit the general taste. They were given in 
great abundance; and we can only notice those which were most remarkable. After 
Haydn’s first symphony in C—a composition full of beautiful simpliety—‘ God save the 
Queen ” was sung, the verses, by Madame Stockhausen, Miss Hawes, and Mr. Hobbs, with 
the full chorus, producing a very grand effect. This was followed by “ Blow gentle gales,” 
the most beautiful of all Bishop’s concerted pieces, sung by Madame Stockhausen, Miss 
Hawes, Mr. Francis, Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. Phillips. Barnett’s cantata, called ‘‘ The 
Shepherd’s Invocation to Orpheus,” was then sung by Mr. Phillips, with an obligato ac- 
companiment on the violoncello by Mr. Lindley. This piece seems to have been written 
in order to show off our favourite violoncellist, who fiddled away most skilfully, and exe- 
cuted his cadence (he has but one) to the delight of the audience ; while the singer was 
disregarded. Signora Placci’s ,song was something of the same sort—a peg on which to 
hang some very clever horn-playing by Puzzi. 

Then came the great object of interest—Spohr, to play his concerto on the violin. 
Spohr, as is well known, was, twenty years ago, the greatest violinist of his time; but he 
has been little heard of in that character since he has turned himself to a loftier branch 
of his art. He has for many years handled the pen much more than the bow, and his 
dexterity in the use of it might well have been supposed to be impaired. But his con- 
eerto of this evening was sufficient to put an end to this surmise; any thing more finished, 
more exquisite, more delicious, cannot be imagined. It is a newly-written work, and 
exhibits all his genius as a composer. It is entitled ‘‘ Old and New,’ and is intended to 
exhibit the old school of writing for the violin, as contrasted with that of the present. day. 
The first movement, in A minor, is plaintive and pathetic, changing into a movement of 
great force and energy, blended with fine touches of the original feeling. In his playing, 
Spohr made no use of the resources of the modern school. In his most rapid flights and 
ascents into the highest regions of the scale, he did not introduce a single harmonic note, 
but produced every note by stopping the string, and with. a perfection of tune, and an 
etherial purity of sound, which showed that the kind of instrumental falsetto, so pro- 
fusely employed now-a-days, is useless to a performer of Spohr’s powers, who can pro- 
duce greater effects without it. His tone is not so full or so brilliant as that of some 
other violinists of the day: but in sweetness and equality (an equality produced by the 
eause we have just indicated) it is unrivalled. It is the most vocal tone, too, that we 
have ever heard; and his style has been formed on the model of the most exquisite 
Italian singing. With all this, his command of the bow, and rapidity of finger, are im- 
mense; and nothing could be finer than his streams of sweeping arpeggios, while the 
orchestra was breathing a- beautiful strain of melody. On his first appearance in the 
orchestra he was welcomed with loud and reiterated cheers, and his performance was 
applauded to the echo. 

Madame Persiani’s singing of “ Non mi dir,’ from Don Giovanni, was indeed a pearl 
of price—a rare combination of grace and expression, with richness of fancy and. brilliant 
execution. It was encored with acclamations, and repeated with even increased effect. 
Madame Belleville Oury, played Thalberg’s famous fantasia from Mose én Egitto, and 
played it admirably: but it was not Thalberg himself who played it, and it, therefore, 
passed over with little notice. The first part of the concert concluded with Matthew 
Lock’s music in Macbeth. There was nothing remarkable in the singing of the solos, 
except that, as we conceive, the dialogue, ‘* Speak, Sisters, speak,”’ &c., was taken too 
slow, and dragged a little. But the choruses were absolutely stupendous. Let those who 
know this music, as it is performed at the theatres, imagine these wild and unearthly 
sounds, bursting at once from nearly three hundred -mouths, and they will be able, 
perhaps, to form some faint notion of the effect. The introduction, by the way, of the 
full choral band into the evening concerts is an entire novelty, for which the managers of 
the festival deserve great praise. In Bishop’s “ Chough and Crow,” which was the 
grand finale of the evening, the effect of this immense chorus was equally felicitous. 

The second part of the concert contained some excellent things. Balfe’s elegant and 
very dramatie terzetto in Falstaff, “ Vorrei parlar, ma Vira,’ was delightfully sung by 
Mesdames Stockhausen, Persiani, and Placci, and vehemently encored. A reception 
equally fayourable was given to Madame Stockhausen’s German ballad, “ Wenn die 
Abendréithe,” and to. Persiani’s,air from La Somnambula. Miss Birch was unfortunately 
unable to appear, owing to a severe hoarseness. 

Wednesday.—The performance of this morning consisted of a selection of sacred music, 
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followed by Handel's Israel in Egypt. The selection consisted of excellent materials 
judiciously arranged, and was as free from objection as a selection can well be ; still it 
contained some things which were necessarily injured by being mixed up with hetero- 
geneous matter, and divested of those accompanying circumstances to which much of their 
effect must be ascribed; the influence of music, as of many other things, depending 
greatly on association. For example, the solemn dirge which was found among the 
manuscripts of Beethoven, and performed at his funeral, is said to have made a deep im- 
pression on those who then heard it, and it would have a similar effect heard in other 
cireumstances equally melancholy. But judging of others from ourselves, we should 
suppose that, when performed among many other things, merely as a part of a concert, it 
must fail in its effect, the minds of the hearers not being prepared, by accompanying 
circumstances, to be acted upon by its deep and gloomy harmonies. The various pieces 
in this selection were absolutely swept away and obliterated by the overwhelming powers 
of the choruses in Israel in Egypt, which must have made the audience almost forget 
everything they had heard before. 

The air, “‘ Amplius lava me,” which was sung with much beauty and expression by 
Signora Placci, is a good specimen of the Italian sacred music of a century ago, The 
scena from the Passione of Paesiello, sung by Tamburini, is merely a piece of theatrical 
music with sacred words. The recitative and air from Haydn’s Seasons, ‘‘O welcome 
now the thicket’s gloom,” is a delicious composition, and it was charmingly sung by 
Madame Stockhausen. The selection was concluded by a motet from Haydn’s second 
mass, with English words by Professor Taylor, consisting of solo parts sung by Miss Birch, 
Mr. Balfe, and Miss Hawes, with choruses. Mr. Balfe’s solo was exquisitely accompanied 
on the violoncello by Lindley. Miss Birch appeared to have recovered from her hoarseness, 
and sang very beautifully. 

Israel in Egypt has been so often performed of late in London, that renewed eulogies 
on the stupendous choruses of that oratorio would really be crambe decies cocta. On the 
present occasion, however, it appeared under a somewhat new aspect. Mr, Taylor, con- 
sidering that the songs are not only few, but for the most part feeble, has introduced 
several songs taken from various other compositions of the author, the words being selected 
from the Old Testament and connected with the subject of the oratorio. Such inter- 
polations are in general questionable, but in this instance they are justified by the effect 
produced. A series of overwhelming choruses, in rapid suecession, and separated from 
each other merely by a few notes of recitative or a trifling air, is heavy and exhausting; 
and it seems strange that Handel should have thrown this great work into such a form. It 
is said that it was owing to one of his frequent quarrels with his principal singers, and his 
determination to show them that he could do without them. Be that as it may, the want of 
airs has always been felt as a defect and an obstacle to the performance of Israel in Egypt, 
which Mr. Taylor has very judiciously obviated. As to its performance on the present 
occasion, it is sufficient to say that, on the whole, it was excellent, and that the choruses 
were indescribably grand. 

The miscellaneous concert of this evening was well attended, and contained many 
beautiful things, which appeared to give the audience great delight. Samuel Webbe’s 
charming and truly English melody, “ A rose from her bosom that strayed,” was sung by 
Mr. Hobbs in a manner that called forth a general encore. Stevens’s glee, ‘‘ From Oberon 
in fairy-land,” was admirably sung by Madame Stockhausen, and Messrs. Young, Hobbs, 
and Phillips. Madame Stockhausen’s naiveté and quiet archness in this glee are quite 
delicious. Miss Hawes sang her own ballad, ‘I'll speak of thee,’’ accompanying herself 
on the pianoforte so sweetly as to be loudly encored. The air is so pretty that it is a pity 
the verses are so nonsensical, Spohr’s trio in Azor and Zemira, ‘ Night’s lingering 
shades are wasting” (one of the gems of this composer), was admirably sung by Madame 
Stockhausen, Miss Birch, and Miss Hawes. The Balletto or madrigal, by Gastoldi, 
‘Maidens fair of Mantua’s city,’ was not very nicely sung, and proved ineffective. 
Madame Persiani sang “ Dove sono’’ very well—so well, indeed, as to be encored ; but 
still not so well as Donnizetti’s air which she afterwards sang from’ L’ Elisir d’amore, and 
which she covered with embellishments of unparalleled richness. The first part of the 
concert was concluded by the scene in Purcell’s King Arthur, sung by Mr. Hobbs with 
the chorus—one of the noblest specimens in existence of the pure English music. 

The great feature of the second part (and indeed of the concert) was Spohr’s con- 
certante for two violins, played by himself and his worthy pupil, Blagrove. Both in com- 
position and performance it much resembled the concerto which we have already endea- 
voured to describe, though it was more modern in style and more brilliant in execution. 
Blagrove sustained his part admirably, and well deserved his share of the enthusiastic 
plaudits bestowed upon the performance. Madame Stockhausen sang Handel’s “* Let 
me wander not unseen,” as she sings everything—beautifully; and Phillips displayed 
much energy in Purcell’s “ Mad Tom.” The sestetto, “ Sola, sola,” from Don Giovanni, 
though frequently sung at concerts, is too dramatic for the concert-room. The last 
chorus in the Freyschuts terminated the whole. 
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Thursday.—The misgivings which were entertained with regard to the success of Spohr’s 
oratorio, have proved completely groundless. The hall was filled in every part, and the 
performance appeared to produce a great effect on the audience. This oratorio, like The 
Mount of Olives, is dramatic in form; but the music is not like that of The Mount of 
Olives, theatrical in its style. Its subject i is the treachery of Judas—the accusation of the 
Saviour before the Tribunal of Pilate, his condemnation and death;—the grief and de- 
spair of his friends and disciples, the fury of the Jewish multitude, and the awful circum- 
stances which attended the consummation of man’s redemption. The music is in the 
highest degree complex in its structure, and chromatic in its harmonies. It is, conse- 
quently, extremely difficult of execution; but when these difficulties are completely sur- 
mounted, nothing can be more clear and simple than its effects. This was the case to- 
day, in consequence of the care bestowed in its preparation. The choruses were of stu- 
pendous power, and, at the same time, smooth and accurate. The solo parts were sung 
by Madame Stockhausen, Miss Hawes, Miss Birch, Mr. Hobbs, Mr. Phillips, Mr. Balfe, 
Mr. Young, and Mr. Francis; all of whom acquitted themselves admirably, and gave the 
highest satisfaction to the illustrious author. 

This oratorio being found too short to make an entire performance of the dimensions 
customary in England, a selection was performed from the Requiem of Mozart, of which 
an English version has been made by Mr. Taylor under the title of Redemption. 

The miscellaneous concert of this evening was of extraordinary brilliancy. The hall was 
so crowded in every part that it was difficult to obtain even standing room, and most of 
the pieces were greatly applauded. The most remarkable circumstance was the appear- 
ance of Spohr in the orchestra for the purpose of conducting the performance of his over- 
ture to Faust. In the morning performance, according to the regulation, there was no 
applause, so that the audience were precluded from expressing their feelings towards him; 
but, in the evening, he was hailed on his entrance by loud and prolonged shouts, while the 
whole audience stood up—a reception by which he appeared to be much moved. 

Friday.—The last performance of the Festival consisted of the Messiah. Of its per- 
formance we may say in general, that, though occasionally defective in precision, it was, 
on the whole, grand and powerful, and produced a great effect on the audience. The 
task of delivering the opening recitative and air—a task the more arduous that everybody 
remembers the manner in which it used to be achieved by Braham—was committed to 
Mr. Hobbs, who accomplished it with great ability and success. Hobbs, who is still a 
young man, is making rapid progress in his art, and worthily filled the prominent place 
which was preperly assigned to him at this Festival. To the sweetness and delicacy of 
style which he always possessed, he now adds force and energy—qualities in which, till 
lately, he was deficient. We have rarely heard anything more beautiful and pathetic 
than his delivery of the recitative, ‘‘ Thy rebuke hath broken his heart,” and the air, 
“‘ Behold, and see if there be any sorrow like unto his sorrow’’—a strain which Handel 
may be said to have written with tears instead of ink. Phillips was truly grand in “ For 
behold, darkness shall cover the earth,” and the subsequent air, “‘ The people that walked 
in darkness.” Miss Hawes in “ He was despised and rejected,” sang in the purest and 
most classical style. This young lady made a distinguished figure throughout the Festival. 
Her singing possesses in an extraordinary degree, the quality'of earnestness: and, in the 
concerted music, she produced the greatest effect by the depth and volume of her fine 
contralto voice. Miss Birch, in “‘ Rejoice greatly,” and ‘* But thou didst not leave his soul 
in hell,” sang with a brilliant tone, and, on the whole, very delightfully; but the closes of 
her songs were sometimes rather common and out of keeping. Her performances during 
the Festival, however, well sustained her rising reputation. Mr. Balfe is an accomplished 
musician and an excellent singer ; but he is better fitted for the Italian opera than for the 
sacred style of Handel. We missed the power of voice and dignity of manner necessary 
for the grand recitative, “Thus saith the Lord of hosts,” It should have been given by 
Phillips. In the air, “ Thou art gone up on high,’’ Mr. Balfe was placed in an embarrass- 
ing situation by some accidental confusion of the orchestral parts, which brought the band 
to a stand-still after the air was begun, and it was re-commenced with an accompaniment 
on the organ only, which was played by Mr. Turle. In everything she did, Mme. Stock- 
halsen was admirable. This lady has the rare merit of excelling in music of every style, 
every age, and every country. Give her a solemn strain of Handel, a profound composi- 
tion of Beethoven or Spohr, a scene of an Italian opera, an English glee, or a wild moun- 
tain ballad, of her own country, and she is beautiful and excellent in them all. 

Mr. Young sang the beautiful air, “‘O thou that tellest glad tidings,’ with much 
sweetness, and in a pure and chaste style. Mr. Francis, too, acquitted himself well in 
the various recitatives allotted to him, and especially in the air, ‘‘ He shall dash them in 
pieces,”’ an air of no small difficulty, from the energy of delivery which it requires. The 
choruses were taken by the conductor in excellent time; and, on the whole, the per- 
formance of Handel’s immortal masterpiece was one of the most impressive we have ever 
witnessed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
AN ANCIENT BELL. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir—lIn several numbers of the “‘ Musical World,” some months ago, appeared various 
interesting articles by Mr. Warren and other correspondents, on church bells. A 
clever poem, called Colyn Dolphin, has lately been published by Taliesin Williams (Ab 
Tolo) the choir-bard of Gwent, now residing at Merthyr Tydvil, in which, among many 
other interesting historical notes and legends, relative to the early Britons, &c., &c., is 
the following account of a very ancient bell. Yours, &c., 

Store Street, Sept. 16th, 1839. JOHN PARRY. 

The bell of Illutus (in Glamorganshire), is, perhaps, the oldest now in the kingdom. 
It attracted particular notice in the time of Edgar (about 970), and it is thus mentioned 
by Hollingshed ‘‘ Towards the latter end of King Edgar’s daies, the Wilshmen moved 
some rebellion against him ; whereupon he assembled an armie, and entering the countrie 
of Glamorgan, did much hurt to the same, chastising the inhabitants verie sharplie for 
their rebellious attempts. 

“ Among other spoils taken on these parties at that time, by the men of war, the Bell 
of St. Ellutus was taken away and hanged about a horsse’s neck ; and, in the afternoone, 
it chanced that King Edgar laid him downe to rest, whereupon, in sleepe, there appeared 
one unto him, an smote him on the breast with a speare. By reason of which vision, he 
caused all things that had beene taken away, to be restored againe—but within nine daies 
after, the king died.” After having sunk into oblivion (continues Mr. Williams) for 
centuries, on repairing the public clock of Lantwit Major, an ancient town called in 
Welsh ‘ Llan-Illtyd ’ (the church of Illutus) this bell was discovered in 1814, by the fol- 
lowing inscription, which it bears, in very ancient characters—‘ Ora Pro Nobis Sancte 
Illute,’” 





MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
FOREIGN. 


Paris.—M. Adam has produced a new opera at the Theatre de la Bourse, en- 
titled La Reine d’un jour, which has been received with favour. Report speaks 
highly of a new tenor singer, M. Masset. He was originally in the Academy 
orchestra with a salary of 800 francs, whence he was translated to the Variétés 
as leader, and has now made his debut as first tenor of the Opera Comique. His 
chest voice is said to be remarkably rich and full, reaching to A above, and ex- 
tended by a clear and brilliant falsetto as far as F. 

Viznna.—Ole Bull has been giving concerts here with great success. After 
noticing his performances, the Allgemeine Zeitung continues—‘‘ Another interest- 
ing appearance was that of Mrs. A. Shaw, of London, the noble contralto-singer, 
whose voice subdued all hearts by its silvery and bell-like purity. Her versatility 
and acquaintance with different styles were not less remarkable; she gave in the 
course of four concerts, an aria from the Donna Caritea, Mozart’s ‘‘ Addio,” a 
cavatina from the Italiana in Algieri, Handel’s “ Holy, holy,” and “‘ O thou that 
tellest,’’ Zingarelli’s “‘Ombra adorata,” Schubert’s “ Ave Maria,” an air of 
Meyerbeer’s, a duo of Rossini’s, an air from Donna del Lago, anda cavatina from 
Mendelssohn’s St. Paul. This truly divine song, as well as Schubert’s “‘ Ave 
Maria,” and Romeo’s dying scena, which Crescentini has immortalized, surpassed 
all the other exhibitions of talent, and created an indescribable enthusiasm. 





PROVINCIAL. 


(This department of the Musical World is compiled and abridged from the provincial press, and 
from the letters of our country correspondents. |The editors of the M. W. are therefore not respon- 
sible for any matter of opinion it may contain, beyond what their editorial signature is appended to.) 

Cnuettenuam.—The Russian family’s farewell concert, at the Rotunda, on Tuesday 
evening, the 17th, was but thinly attended, notwithstanding the many additional attrac- 
tions contained in the programme. The youthful pianist, Madlle. Roeckel, executed a 
fantasia by Moscheles, in a manner truly astonishing for one so young, and most de- 
servedly elicited the warmest expressions of approbation from the company. Madame 
Roeckel sang a German song with much sweetness, and Mr. Sapio favoured us with We- 
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ber’s scena, “Oh! I can bear my fate ao longer,” in a fine and masterly style. The in- 
strumental novelties were a duett concertante, by Sedlatzek, on the flute, and Pio Cian- 
chettini (who conducted the concert) on the pianoforte, brilliantly performed; and a 
violin solo by Mr. R. Butt, who acquitted himself most successfully. The Russian family 
sung a selection of their own national melodies and two or three Italian songs, in all 
of which they were much and deservedly applauded. 


DevizEs.—The farewell concerts of the Minstrel Family were given at the Town-hall, 
on Friday and Monday, the 13th and 16th. We were, if possible, more than ever 
pleased with the precision and good taste with which the whole of the music was ex- 
ecuted. It is difficult where so much is excellent, to select any one part for particular 
notice, but we cannot forbear mentioning the duet, “ Oh! lovely peace,” in which the 
beautifully rich and cultivated voice of Miss Frost appeared to great advantage. She was 
received in this, as well as in every other piece she sang, with great and well merited ap- 
plause. ‘“ Angels ever bright and fair,’’ was most delightfully performed. Nor must we 
forget the most extraordinary feature of these concerts—the singing in unison of the two 
eldest sisters; even in the rapid passages in “‘ With verdure clad,’’ it was impossible to 
detect the fact that two voices were employed. Want of space forbids our expafiating 
as we could willingly, and justly do, on the merits of these delightful singers, we will, 
however, just observe, that the natural good taste, and good voices of the Minstrel Family, 
under the constant practice in which they have been engaged for so many years, have 
combined to produce an accurate, and altogether charming style of singing. 


Worcarster Festivat.—We regret to state that notwithstanding the great exertions 
made to render the meeting attractive, the attendance in the early part of the festival 
was so thin, that the stewards will incur the whole of their liabilities, and the guarantee 
fund will have to be drawn upon to a considerable extent. The following is a statement 
of the amounts received at the four last meetings, from which it appears that although 
the receipts are less than those of the festivals of 1880, and 1833, they exhibit an in- 
crease when compared with the festival of 1836. 


Tickets AND Receipts. 
1830. 1833. 1836. 1839. 
6668 6325 4595 5644 
£3314 6 6 £3496 86 £2684 13 0 £2820 18 0 
Coitections ror CHarity. 
£1005 13 6 £991 187 £92366 £915 8 2 
Bristo..—Templeton took his benefit at the Theatre on Monday evening, and had 
the satisfaction of singing to a tolerably good house. On Tuesday the Love Spell was 
produced, but there was but a thin attendance. Miss Romer sustained her claim to the 
character of a first-rate vocalist, and Stansbury was very amusing and richly comic. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tue [rattan Opera IN Parts opens on the Ist of October—The singers are 
M.M. Rubini, Lablache, Tamburini, Linico, Morelli, Ferlini : Mmes. Persiani, 
Pauline Garcia, Matthey, Amigo, and Bellini. 

M. De Berior has just left Paris for Brussels. He will thence go to St. 
Petersburgh, where he will pass the winter. 


In Fanatico.—A gentleman, who is an enthusiastic admirer of Thalberg’s 
pianoforte playing, went down from London to Birmingham, by the rail-road, to 
a concert which he gave there on the 6th instant ; but, owing to some delay on 
the road, he only arrived when the maestro was just finishing the very piece (the 
Andante in D flat), which the gentleman wished so much to hear. Nothing 
daunted, i/ fanatico went down to Brighton on Monday; and when he ap- 
proached the rooms, he found them crowded to excess, so that he could not get 
admittance ; but when he told his tale of disappointment, “‘ a friend at court ” 
found him a place. 

Spour returned to the Continent on Monday last. His stay has been very 
short, considering that sixteen years have elapsed since he visited this country. 

Tue Sacrep Harmonic Society commence their performances at Exeter 
Hall on Friday, October 4th, with Judas Maccabeus. Miss Birch, Mr. Harrison, 
Mr. Turner, and Phillips are the principal vocalists. 
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Miss Woopyarr did not lose her trunks in proceeding to the Worcester Music 
Meeting, as has been stated, but it was between Canterbury and Feversham that 
some gipsies, it is supposed, cut the chords of the syren’s boxes, which had been 
fastened at the buck part of the carriage, in which she travelled by night, on her 
return to London, from a professional tour through Sussex and Kent with 
Messrs. Willy and Richardson. 


Ross1n1 is now staying at a villa belonging to the manager Barbaja at Pausi- 


lippo. It is confidently affirmed that he is writing a new serious opera for the 
San Carlo theatre, to be entitled Giovanni di Montserrat ; the libretto by Luigi 
Guarniccioli. 


Ove Butt has lately purchased a Straduarius at Pesth for the sum of 4000f. 
It belonged to Herr Kovot, and is the only one that the maker has at all 
ornamented. It is of ebony and ivory, and is as remarkable for the fineness of 
the workmanship as for the beauty of its tone. Within is inscribed “‘ Antonius 

traduarius Cremonensis faciebat—anno 1637.” 


Mr. Nircnoras Mort, son of the late eminent violinist, has left London for 
Paris for the purpose of prosecuting his studies under the able guidance, of the 
celebrated Baillot. 


Society ror THE Benerit oF Femate Musicians,—We lately noticed the 
formation of this association, established for the purpose of affording relief— 
similar to that which is given to its members by the Royal Society of Musicians— 
to those female members of the profession who are not comprehended in the plan 
of that excellent institution. This new society has been commenced under the 
auspices of several of the most distinguished patrons of the art; its affairs are 
managed by a committee consisting of the most eminent female professors of 
music in the metropolis; and it promises completely to accomplish its benevolent 
object. We are happy to learn that the secretary, Miss Masson, has just re- 
ceived a communication from the Queen, announcing her Majesty’s gracious 
consent to become the patroness of the society, with a donation to the fund of 
twenty guineas. The value of this liberality has been enhanced by its prompti- 
tude ; for it was only on Friday week that the society’s application was trans- 
mitted to Her Majesty. 

Covent Garpev.—Mr. Bishop, we are happy to say, is engaged as musical 
director for the approaching season. A young lady of the name of Austin will 
make her debit in the character of Mandane, in Artarerxes.. Miss Rainforth and 
Harrison are also engaged ; and, report adds, Borani (Boisragou). 

Tue Musarp Promenapve Banpso successful during last winter, will resume 
its performances at the Lyceum, or English Opera-house very shortly. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

M.’s poetry is under consideration. 

S. Vs letter in our next. 

We have received a copy of the Kent Herald, of Sept. 12, containing an account of Messrs. ve 
and Richardson's Concert, which took place at Canterbury during the preceding week. We shall 
feel obliged by newspapers being forwarded to the M. W. as soon after publication as erased in 
order that the earliest intelligence may appear in the Provincial department of our journal. 








RGAN FOR SALE.——Messrs. rpas LATEST WALTZES, by 
R. COCKS and Co., Musicsellers in Ordi. | J STRAUSS, LANNER, and LABITZKY, 
nary to Her most Gracious Majesty, are instructed | are printed ouly by R. Cocks, 20, Princes Street, 











to offer for Sale an Organ of the following descrip- 
tion:—Built by Dollond, in a very handsome Ma- 
hogany Case, with a show of Pipes in an oval, 
with an oval panel on each side. The Show-Pipes 
are gilt; extreme height, 10 ft. ; depth from back 
to front, 3 ft. 3 in. ; width, 5 ft.; one row of keys, 
from bottom F to F F; stop diapason through ; 
dulciana to fid G to join the diapason half stop ; 
flute through ; principal, twelfth, and fifteenth all 
through ; a pedal to take off the loud stops, and 
to blow either at the side or in the front. It is well 
adapted for a chapel or a small chureh, and is of 
& superior and powerful tone. Warranted perfect. 
Price 65 Guineas. 

20, Princes Street, Hanover Square. 





Hanover Square, London ; Music Publisher, by 
Royal Authority, to Her most Gracious Majesty, 
Queen Victoria L By STRAUSS (for the Pinno} 
Taglioni Walzer, Epotische Pflanzen Waizer, 
Freuden Grusse Walzer, Hommage 4 la Reine, 
each 3s. and 4s. Ditto’s Telegraphe Musical, 5s, ; 
and Le Bouquet des Dames, 5s. By LANNER— 
La Mode a la Cour de la Grande Bretagne, 50 


books, each Is. and 3s. By LABITZKY—Les De- 
lices de la Cour;d’ Angletérre, 26 books, each ‘Is. 
and 3s. ; 30 Sets of Waltzes and Quadrilles by the 
above Authors, arranged for a Quadrille Band, by 
Schallehn, each 6s. . 

A Complete Catalogue of Dance Music to be 
had as above, gratis. 
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RGANIST WANTED. 
Wanted an Organist for St. Patrick’s Ca- 
tholic Chapel, who will be required to instruct 
the Choir. None need apply but those well versed 
in the Music of that Church, and qualified to take 
charge of a first-rate Instrument. Salary £60 per 
annum, 
Applications in writing (post paid) to be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Daniel Davis, Belfast. 


rINHE EOLOPHON. 
This beautiful Instrument, with the recent 
patent Improvements, may be had of the Manu- 
facturer, 7. F. Myers, 83, Charlotte Street, Fitz- 
roy eae, where also may be had, the Patent 
Volti Subito, for turning over the leaves of Music. 
SECONDHAND—A first-rate Seraphine of great 
ner with an octave of German Pedals, made 
y Kirkman. 











OTICE OF ‘REMOVAL. 
WESSEL and Co., Music Publishers, by 
Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Duchess of 
ent, beg leave to acquaint their Friends, that 
their FOREIGN MUSIC WAREHOUSE is now 
removed to the spacious DRAWING ROOMS of 
No. 67, Frith Street, Corner of Soho Square. 

The Amateur and Professor will find, as hither- 
to, every species of Music of interest and reputa- 
tion, in Wessel and Co.’s extensive Stock. 

Among the various MSS, which M. Wessel has 
egg from Authors during his late visit to 

France, Belgium, and Germany, is CHOPIN'S 
latest Work, “ Grand Preludes through all Keys.” 
Reissiger’s Twelfth Grand Trio. 
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(1 sreepane. 
4 


Croft's (Dr.) 30 Select Anthems in Score 
(with Burial Service), vols 1 & 2; each 2 2 
Greene's (Dr.) 40 do. do., vols 1 & 2; each 2 2 


MUSIC. 
£. 8. a. 


os 


——— 9 do. do., vol. 3 (principally from 
MSS. never before published).......... 1 
Clarke's (Dr. J.) Selection of 30 Anthems 
(chiefly Solos and Duets) from Croft, 
Greene, Hayes, Boyce, Kent, Nares, J. 
Clarke, &c., with a Separate Accompa- 
niment for the Organ or Pianoforte ; 
vols. 1 and 2; each....ccccccccccccccs 
—— Single and Double Chants, 
Kyrie Eleesons, Sanctuses, &c., Ancient 
and Modern, in Score, as performed at 
the principal Choirs; arranged with a 
separate Accompaniment for the Organ 
or Pianoforte, in 2 vols; each.... 
Purcell’s Te Deum and Jubilate; ar- 
ranged by Dr. J. Clarke.....e.0+0-. 0 8 
—— Anthem—O, give Thanks; do.... 0 4 
Corfe’s Anthem—Ponder my words, O 
FA's DT LEDIES. c.cacsccccoccocececccs O SD 


Lonsdale’s (late Birchall and Co.) Musical Cir- 
culating Library, 26, Old Bond Street. 


10 


1 ll 





7 
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‘PRIZE, COMPOSITIONS. ' 


rWNHE LIVERPOOL BEEF STEAK 

CLUB offer a GOLD MEDAL of the value 
of £20, or its equivalent, for the best approved 
GLEE, serious or cheerful, for three or four equal 
voices. Also a Prize af Twenty Pounds for the 
most approved composition (not Sacred) for three 
or more equal voices, with an obligato Pianoforte 





NEY MUSIC for the PIANO- 
FORTE. s. d 


Band at a Distance ; by Strauss............ 
Circassian March ; by T. Valentine........ 
St. Petersburgh March ; by L. Gomion..... 
Band March (4th edit.); by E. Merriott.... 
asa Duet; by W. H. Holmes..... 
Les Charmes des Schoenbrun ; by R. Cullum 
L'Amo, l’'Amo; by W. B. Wilson......-...+ 
King of Belgium's March; by J. K. Ansell. . 
Nos. 5 and 6 Sacred Offering; by S. Rogers 2 
Spanisy Constitutional Hymn; by C. Glover 3 

ndon: Falkner, 3, Old Bond Street. 

Also, just published, Lyrical Beauties, No. 4; 
by C. W. Glover...... Wdcdwsieicelccsie's - 3 








2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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Just published, price 12s., 
NEW SET OF SONGS, 


_ by the Hon. Mrs, Norton, containing the 
following favourite Ballads, as sung in private by 
the Author. 

The Blind Man's Bride. 

The Midshipman. 

Song of the Fairies, 

The Indian Exile. 

Oh! take me back to Switzerland. 

The Name. 

Forget me not. 

We are the wandering breezes. (Duet.) 

All the above may be had separately, price 2s. 
each. 
London: Chappell, 50, New Bond Street. 


J HART, 109, HATTON GAR- 
e DEN, Manufacturer of Improved Cabinet, 
Cottage, and Piccolo Pianofortes, which combine 
Brilliant and Powerful Tone, Superior Touch, Ele- 
gant Form, and the greatest Durability. 
Piccolo Pianofortes, from 28 to..... 35 Guineas 
Cottage ditto, from 30 to.......0++. 40 do. 
Cabinet ditto, from 40 to,...,++.++. 60 





do. 
A Liberal Allowance to Country Dealers, Mer- 
chants, and the Profession. 
MELODIA DIVINA, or Sacred Companion fo 
the Pianoforte. 


r 
Publisiing in Nos, One Shilling 


F nt. The Copies, which must not be 
in the handwriting of the Composers, to be sent 
to the Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool, addressed to the 


g | Secretary, on or before the 30th of September, ac- 


companied by a sealed envelope, enclosing the 
name and address, and endorsed with a correspond- 
ing motto. The unsuccessful compositions to re- 
main in the possession of the Club (not interfering 
with the Copyright).—Notice of the decision will 
be given to each Candidate in January, 1840. 





LASSICAL MUSIC for the PIA- 
NOFORTE.—Beethoven's Symphonies, com- 
plete, arranged by Kalkbrenner, No. 1, 6s.; Nos. 
2 to 8, each, 8s. 6d.; ditto, No. 9, the Choral 


0 | Symphony, in two parts, each 12s.; or the set in 


one vol. cloth boards, with a Portrait of Beetho- 
ven and a Drawing of the House in which he was 
born, 31. 13s. 6d.; his Six Masterpieces, edited by 
Czerny, each 4s.; Hommage a Beethoven, by 
Czerny, six books, each 3s.; Haydn’s Creation, 
12s. ; ditto Seasons, four books, each 8s. ; ditto’s 
Seven Last Words of Christ, 7s.; Bach's Art of 
Fugue, 2ls. ; ditto's forty-eight Preludes and forty- 
eight Fugues, 31s. 6d.; Mozart's Requiem, 6s. ; 
ditto’s Six Grand Symphonies, as piano duets, each 
8s. 6d. The foregoing works have all been ar- 
ranged by Czerny, excepting Beethoven’s Sym- 
pooatens Rinck’s Grand Organ School, edited by 
Wesley, six books, each 7s. 6d., or in one vol., 36s. ; 
Mozart’s Ten Quartets, for two violins, tenor and 
bass, 42s.; ditto’s Quintets, five vols., 42s.; Al- 
brechtsberger’s complete Theoretical Works, 42s. ; 
Cherubini's ditto, two vols., 42s. ; Hamilton’s Five 
Catechism, 2s. and 3s. 


London: Published only by Messrs. Cecks and 
Co., 20, Princes Street, Hanover Square: and to 
be had of all Musicsellers and Booksellers. 


U SIC. G ANDRE 

begs to inform his Friends and the Public, 
that he has, on account of [l-health, given up his 
Music Business in London, and disposed of the 
whole of his Stock to Messrs. J. J. EWER and 
Co., Bow Churehyard, where bis Publications are 
now to be had, 











each. 





Newman Street, 14th Sept. 
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LA SOMNAMBULA. 
THIS DELIGHTFUL AND MOST POPULAR OF ALL THE MODERN OPERAS 
( Equally the favourite of the Public, whether performed on the Italian or English Stage) 

MAY BE HAD OF THE PUBLISHERS, 

T. BOOSEY & Co., FOREIGN MUSICAL LIBRARY, j 
28, HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET, 


































In all the following Forms and Adaptations. P 


ITALIAN WORDS. 


As sung at HER MAJESTY’s THEATRE. by Mme PASTA, Madlle. Grist, and 
Sigs. RUBINI, TAMBURINI, &c. 


The Opera complete, with Italian Words and Portrait of Bellini, 11. 16s. 0d. 


Viva! vival.....see++++e-Jntrod. e Coro 1 10. D'un pensiero, d'un accento,...Quintetio 2 
Tutto e gioja, tutto é festa,.....Cavatina 1 The whole Quintett ye a asa Trio.. 
In Elvezia non v'ha rosa, , Siretta del Int. 2 6| 11. Non pid nozze......Stretta del Fin. Imo. 
Come per me serend....+++. 0 | 12. Qui la selva.....Jntrod. e Coro. Alto 2d. 
Prendi l'anel ti dona... ) | 13. Tutto e sciolto. . Scena ed Aria. 
Vi ravviso o luoghi ameni..Scena e Cavat. 3 6| 14. Di lieto auguri. +. ..Scena ed Aria. 
A fosco cielo a notte bruna...Rec. e Coro. 3 0} 15. Signor Conte agli occhi miei... Quartetto 

0 

6 


AQ 











Son geloso del zefiro errante. . Scena e Duet. 3 16. Ah non credea mirarti.....Scenae Preg. 
Oh! come lieto e il popolo......... Duetto 2 17. Ab,non giunge uman pensiero. Rec.ed Aria 


ENGLISH WORDS. 
As sung by Mme. MALIBRAN, Miss BeTTs, Mr. TEMPLETON, Mr. E. SEGUIN, &c., ° 
at the Theatres Royal. 
Adapted by H. R. BIsHop. 
Oh! Love, for me thy Power, ...0.--5- Air 3 0,6. Sounds so joyful.......+++++++.-Cavatina 1 6 
Yes, for thee time's power...see. Cavatina 2 0) 7. Take now this ring. sesreevecccsceseeDuet 2 0 
Do not mingle one human Se ate .-4ir 2 0|8. Oh, I cannot give expression........Duet 2 6 
Allis lost now, .....6.-eeceeee es secevee 3 019. Lisa, too, can I wrong lier?......Quartet. 2 0 


SPAP PSHE 
> hy pas 
cooooceococa 


woe 


PIANO SOLO. 
The Select Airs arranged under the direc- 6. Plachy, All is lost wre en forme de Ron- 
{ tion of the Author, 3 Books; each.... 4 0 GINO... ccccccccccescocsovccccces 
Herz (Henri) “Come per me” arranged 7. ——— Ah non giunge, with Brilliant Va- 
in a brilliant and effective style........ 2 6 riations.......+ Perrrrrerriert) 
Ah non wiunge, with Bril- 8. Czerny Souvenir de la Somnambuia, Trois 
liant Variations.......c.ccccsccsceece 5 0 Fantasies Elegantes ‘surles Morgeaux 
Dohler, Tutto e sciolto (Ali is lost now), les plus favoris de ce’ celebre Opera de 
with Brilliant Variations. .............. 5 0 Bellini; each..: coccccccscoccccvscccce 4 
Czerny, the same Air with Variations... hae ight ‘ 


PIANO FOUR HANDS. 
1. The Select Airs, in 3 Books; each... cccccccccccccecsccccsve ghtecadecsand. + 'S 
2. Czerny Souvenirs de la Somnambula, T rols Fantaisies Elegantes surles 
Morc¢eaux les plus favoris de ce celebre Opera, 3 Books; each....+e++ee0. 6 O 


HARP AND PIANOFORTE. 


1. Bochsa.—The favourite Airs, Duets, Trios, &c.,’with Accompaniment of 
Flute and Violoncello ad lib. , arranged by 'N. C. Bochsa, in 2 Books ; each.. 9 0 
2. Chatterton.—Hommage a Bellini, a Characteristic Fantasia for the _ 
{ with Accompaniment of Piano, on the three most popular motivos of 
\ Somnambula and Norma, by J. B, Chatterton. .....ssesesescseresseecess “6 0 


HARP SOLO. 

BOCHSA.—LES BIJOUX DE LA SOMNAMBULA.—I. Petit Macédoine de la 
Somnambula, introducing “ Viva! viva!’’—‘ Ah, fosco cielo!’ —‘ Ah, 
vorrei trova parola!" ec anedscsesoccgcesceesconsstocecooecse sveccseee DS 

2. Le Songe, introducing the ‘celebrated Somnambulist Scene... 3 

3. The M arch, founded on the celebrated Cavatina of Rubini, oF 2 

CHATTERTON (J. B.), La derniére Réve de Mz tlibran—The ce -lebrated Finale 
from La Somnambula, “ Ah, non giunge !"".4....s:eeeeseeceecerees 23 6 

Vi Ravviso—The admired Bass" Song frum La *Somnambula,” "with 

Introduction and Variations, ...........- sreecedoccecccccccecetevcescece 


FLUTE AND PIANOFORTE. 


The favourite Airs, in 2 Books; each....... Sie eee ICL IP acledses cooee 6 O . 
2. Fordes “ Il’ Anima della Somnambula,”’ consisting of the three following fa- 
yourite pieces—‘‘Come per me” (Dearest Companions) ; “Vi Ravviso ’ 
(As I view these scenes); ‘ Tutto e sciolto"’ (All is lost now); each........ 3 
3. Minasi’s New Grand Dart Duet Concertante for 2 Flates, with es re 3 
meut of Piano, introducing the admired Air, “ Do not mingle,” Op. 6....0. 5 


VIOLIN AND PIANO. 


De Beriot and Benedict’s Recollections of La Somnambula, for Violin and Piano 7 


- 
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ryvO FLUTE-PLAYERS— 


Just published, price 10s. 6d., Exercises for 
the Practice of Unequally-noted and Obscurely- 
timed Passages met with in compositions for the 
Flute ; with Remarks on the Shake, and Obser- 
vations on the Method of holding the Instrument, 
Selected and arranged by J. Braham, Teacher of 
the Flute, 34, Southampton Street, Strand. 


ANDEL’S CHORUSSES 
arranged as Duets for the Organ or Piano- 
forte, by Dr. Crotch; each 2s. 

1: Sing unto God. 2: Ye Sons of Israel. 3* 
Fall’n is the Foe. 4: Immortal Lord. 5: For 
unto us, 6: Hallelujah. 7: The Horse and his 
Rider. 8: O be joyful (Utrecht Jubilate). 9: 
Worthy is the Lamb, and Amen Chorus. 10: 
Their Sound is gone out. 11: When His loud 
Voice. 12: From the Censer—To be continued. 

Also: Kent's Anthem—When the Son of Man ; 
with a Pianoforte Accompaniment, by Dr. Carnaby. 

R. Mills, 140, New Bond Street.. 


PUBLISHED) 
FERD. DAVID. s. a. | 
Six Capriccios for the Violin................. 6° 0 
Introduction and Variations on an Air by 
Mozart, for the Violin, with Pianoforte Ac- 
COMpPANIMENS. ....sevecseevesreecsereess 5 

Introduction and Variations on a Russian Air, 
with Pianoforte Accompaniments...,..... 

Concerto for Violin, with Pfte. Accompts... 

‘WwW. 8S. BENNETT. 

Fourth Concerto for the Pianoforte, . 

Three Diversions as Duets, ditto.........+ Th) 

Six Studies, in the form of Capriccios for th 
PRAMOUNEOR. sau kcieies cin pcades coceshs ae 

Three Musical Sketches for the Pianoforte 
(2nd edit.), Fingered by the Author........ 

Three Impromptus for the Pianoforte. ; 

Allegro Grazioso ditto. ss.epues 

T. HOWELL. 
Twelve Progressive Duets for Two Violins, 
MOZART. 

A New and Correct Edition of the Pianoforte 
Works of this, celebrated, Composer, with 
and without Accompaniments, edited by 
Cipriani Potter ; Nos. 1 to 23. 

WILLIAM WEBB. 

Marches, Walizes, &c.. for. Military Band ; 
Books 1 to 3; each . .l0 

Ditto ditto, Books 4 to 9; each.. 12 0 
‘#,* Book 9 contains several of Strauss’s most 

Popular Waltzes. 

Coventry and Hollier, 71, Dean Street, Soho. 
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Just published, 


OSSINI’S Opera, MOSE_ IN 
EGITTO, complete, arranged for Piano- 
forte Solo, price 5s. 
DONNIZETTIS Beatrice di Tend@a, do., 5s. 
Select Airs from the following Operas, for Piano- 
forte, each Opera in one Book, at 3s. each. 
Auber’s Gustavus, Fiorella. Bellini’s Bianca e 
Gernando. Donnizetti’s Fausta. Grisar’s Sarah, 
Rossini's Italiani Armida. Kreutzer’s Night-camp 
of Granada. Meyerbeer's Il Crociato. Weber's 
Eurianthe. Lobe’s Flibustier. 
J. J. Ewer and Co., Bow Churchyard. 
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'ATHEDRAL MUSIC— 

/ A GOLD MEDAL OF FIVE GUINEAS 
VALUE will be awarded in November, 1839, for 
the best original composition in SACRED VOCAL 
MUSIC, for Three, Four, or Five Voices. The 
Words to be selected from the HOLY SCRIP- 
TURES exclusively, and to be of a cheerful cha- 
racter. 

Each composition to be distinguished by a motto, 
and accompanied by a sealed paper, indorsed with 
the same motto, containing the author's name and 
address. 

The successful composition will remain the pro- 
perty of the author, and the unsuccessful candi- 
dates may receive back their compositions on 
producing a written copy of the motto. 

The candidates are to send their compositions, 
with a duplicate copy of the voice parts, to Crosby 
Hall, on or before the last day of October in the 
current year ; or they may be left in the care of 
Mr. J. A. Novello, Dean Street, Soho; or of Mr. 
J. H. B. Dando, 32, Bishopsgate Street, by whom 
they will be ‘duly forwarded, and who will give 
any further information that may be required. 


"HYHE TOURNAMEN T.— 

The following Music, with very superior 
Lithographic Drawings, illustrative of the Splen- 
did Pageant just given at EGLINTOUN CASTLE, 





0’| is this day published by JEFFREYS and Co., Frith 


Street, London, and may be had of all Music- 


g |, sellers. 


No. 1.—THE QUEEN OF BEAUTY (with a Por- 
trait); by the Authoress of We have ‘lived and 


loved together. 


No. 2.—The Unknown Knight ; by Barnett, 
_ No. 3—The Wreath of Chivalry ; by Nelson. 
No.'4—The Kaight hath left the Castle-gate ; 


“by Monfgome 


ry. 

No. &—The Ticriesent Waltzes ; by A. Fleche. 

No. $.—Desariptive Fantasia, with appropriate 
Marches ; by C. W. Glover. 

No. 7—The Tournamént Quafrilles. 

It has been the earnest desire of the Publishers 
to obtain the assistance of the first artists in their 
respective departments, and ‘neither time nor ex- 
peuse has been spared to make the above musical 
publications worthy of being 4 lasting record of 
the munificence of ‘the Earl of Eglintoun and. the 
magnificence of THE TOURNAMENT. 


EW MUSIC.—PIANOFORTE— 

Etherington’s Eglintoun Castle, or Grand 
Tournament Quadrilles, 3s. Cora Bolton’s Qua- 
drilles (2nd Edition), 3s. The Hecla Waltzes— 
Hine. Military Waltzes—Von Hoff ; 2s. 6d. Fan- 
tasie Amerique, and Rondo on Under the Green- 
wood Tree—C. Goodban ; each 3s. Trois Airs Es- 
pagnols—C. Wodinch ; 3 Nos., each ls. 6d. Ron- 
do on Rory O’More—Rost ; 2s. 

VOCAL—My Forefathers’ Tomb ; One Word is 
too often Profaned; and Ae fond Kiss and then 
we sever (Duet)—by J. Lodge Ellerton, Esq. My 
darling Boy ; The Sailor's Yarn; and, ’Tis lovely 
Woman governs all—J. Monro. My Father’s 
Home; A Friend and Social Glass ; and Mary of 
Argyle—S. Nelson. The Quiet of my own Loved 
Cot—G. Linley. A Will of my Own—W. Ball, 
Also New Editions of the following: The happy 
Valley—Horn. Home of my Childhood—Linley. 
The Spell is Broken—Miss Bellchambers. The 
Muleteer—Meves. 

Monro and May, 11, Holborn Bars. -: 











HENRY HOOPER, 13, Pall Mall 
tisements are received.—R. GROOM 
Strand, oe the followin, 


CHAPPELL, Bond Street. 
D’ALMAINE, and Co., Soho Square. 
DUFF and HODGSON, Oxford Street. 
GEORGE and MANBY, Fleet Street. 
J. KEEGAN, Burlington Arcade. 
MANN, Cornhill. 

BETTS, Threadneedle Street. 


East, where all com 
BRIDGE, Panyer A 





munications for the Editor, Works for Review, and Adver- 
lley, Paternoster Row.—G. 


ERGER, Hoiywell Street, 


CRAMER, ADDISON, & BEALE, 201, Regent St. 
JOHANNING, 122, Great Pordand Street. 

MILLS, Bond Street. 

OLLIVIER, Bond Street. 

T. E. PURDAY, St. Paul's Church Yard. 

Z. T. PURDAY, High Holborn. 

SHADE, Soho Square, 


London: Printed by Joun LeiGuTon, at his Printing-office, 11, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, Sept. 26th, 1839. 








